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PRINCE PUCKLER MUSKAU—SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 
CHARACTERS, &c. 





TO THE TATLER. 

Sir,—The more we read of the work of Puckler Muskau, the 
more we are struck with the universality of his genius, and the ex- 
tensive knowledge he has acquired, together with his power of judg- 
ment, and facility in selecting the grain and throwing away the 
ghaff, from the mass of things,—many of them altogether new to him 
—which are brought in review before him. Much as we admire all 
this, and are at a loss to comprehend how one born a prince could 
accomplish it, we grieve to think how much of his better nature 
has been impeded by the shackles which his station has thrown 
eround him, and we exclaim, in the words which Scott puts in the 
mouth of the Maid of Perth, while speaking to her weapon-forging 
lover, ‘ Thy faults are the faults of thy station; thy virtues are all 
thy own.’ It is remarkable, that whenever Scott paints after Na- 
ture, he excels; when he deals with human passions amongst the 
lowly, the likeness is recognised ; but when he describes a human 
being clad in the pomp of artificial aristocracy, all becomes thea- 
trical. A blight seems then to pass across his mental vision, and 
to obscure it to all real excellence. Rebecca we can worship, but 
Rowena we despise. Gurth is a living being, but Ivanhoe is a piece 
of a Lord Mayor’s pageant, and in spite of the attempt to throw 
an air of donhommie around Richard, we cannot forget that he is a 
coarse brutal-minded gladiator, of whom the old rhyming chronicle 
tells, that he seized and knawed the head of a slain Saracen, as a 
wild beast might have done, by way of instructing his soldiers how 
to procure food in a time of scarcity. Even Balfour of Burley rises 
into respectability, when compared with the cold-blooded aristocratic 
ruffian, Grahame of Claverhouse. The one fights with earnest 
entliusiasm, in the resistance of oppression, and savage though he 
be, our hearts are with him; the other is a callous tyrant, impene- 
trable to human emotions, who seeks to uphold the degradation of 
his race, for the selfish gratification of his caste, and we abhor him, 
even as the better nature of Puckler Muskau shrank from the 
reptiles of the same tribe, whom he has so well described as 
composing some of the English aristocracy. Curiously enough, 
he entirely overlooks the factitious distinctions of Whigs 
and Tories;—he recognizes them only as the aristocracy 
who are, with their dependants, jointly and severally devoid 
of love for their species, and are constantly occupied in 
bowing before the throne of heart-hardening, demoralizing, selfish- 
ness, utterly destroying all the finer human emotions, and becoming 
the worst of all human beings, worse than the worst of wild savages, 
—the moral cannibals of civilization. 

Humanity owes a moral crown to Puckler Muskau. Amongst 
the old Romans, he who saved the life of a single citizen, or 
fellow soldier, was deemed worthy of a crowa;—what then 
does not he deserve, who, born an aristocrat and bred a soldier, 
has by mental courage rescued himself from the degradation which 
was his birth-right, and has not only aspired, but raised him- 
self to the dignity of a man, worthy to become the teacher 
of his species — who has fearlessly separated himself from 
his caste to speak the language of truth, and become the im- 





partial denouncer of the unholy tribe, who, were their power 
equal to their wishes, would turn earth into a hell, by reducing 
all her children to two distinct and unchangeable tribes, the oppres- 
sing few, and the oppressed many! This cannot be, for the fiat has 
gone forth against them, and the example of one great country be- 
yond the Atlantic, has shewn that freedom is not merely a beautiful 
theory but a practicable good, which as ignorance vanishes, may 
extend over the whole earth, and which in England is silently but 
surely working its way, more thought of than talked of, till in some 
moment of general excitement, the voices of all but the oppressors 
will simultaneously break forth, and each man will discover with 
surprise, that his own secret thoughts were but the thoughts of his 
neighbour. Ignorance alone—ignorance which has been earnestly, 
but most unskilfully fostered by the aristocracy—ignorance alone 
can retard, and that for no long period, this desirable result. All 
this will happen—would have happened, even though Piickler 
Muskau had never existed—but we do not the less revere the kindly 
feelings which bind him to the great family of human beings, and 
we recognise the advantage of possessing a new apostle of truth, 
whose native goodness not even long training in the ranks of false- 
hood and oppression has been able to extinguish. He could not 
amalgamate with sordid selfishness; his nature revolted from it, 
and he stripped himself of his factitious dignity, to mingle his spirit 
with those of kindred feelings amongst his human brethren, for 
whose affections he yearned. He has earned their love, and he 
possesses it. They hold out to him the hand of fellowship, and 
not even the gilded toys covering his breast, nor the shoulder-badge 
on the garment of military livery, which are emblems of servitude 
to the warring rulers who have so long held Europe in tears and 
blood, and are not the glorious tokens of a warrior of Freedom’s 
fight—even these things cannot restrain his gladdened brethren 
from expressing to him their warm feelings of delighted recognition. 
Not as a prince, but as a man, they welcome him to the league of 


Liberty. 
aed (To be continued.) 








MARGARET; OR THE DAUGHTER’S TRIAL. 


LETTER XI. 
Shakspeare Head, Dover, 1814. 

No sooner refreshed by walking and change of dress, than I resume 
my pen. Oh! my dear Emily, what a lovely appearance wears the 
coast of England—Dover Castle, so picturesquely situated ; Shaks- 
peare’s Cliff, with its associations; and the intervening meadows 
and corn-fields, with their various hues of gold, russet, and green ; 
the crags towering above the small red-bricked, gable-ended houses, 
threatening at every instant to fall and overwhelm them with their 
ponderous masses. What a change, from France, in the cleanliness 
of the streets and door-ways ; but the people are even more strik- 
ingly different—their dress so plain and unpicturesque, their carriage 
so orderly and reserved; in three hours I miss the snow-white caps 
and many-coloured skirts and boddices, clacking of sabots, and more 
outrageous clacking and screaming of voices. ‘ Can I be in an inn,’ 
I exclaim, ‘ and hear neither the din of voices, cracking of whips, 
or slamming of doors.’ Our room is meanly papered, the pattern 
like a cotton gown ; but the fire-place is clean and bright, we have 
a warm carpet on the floor, and the table-apparatus is neatness 
itself,—not as in France, where, with a silver fork, you have an 
earthen mustard-pot and a stick in it, no salt-spoon, and one knife 
throughout the dinner: here everything is complete and consistent. 

I have just eaten my first dinner in England; youth and a good 
appetite are never very difficult in these matters; but so different 
are all the dishes here to what I have been accustomed, that I 
suppose it requires an apprenticeship to relish their flavour. The 
fish, which in England is always served first, was certainly superior 
to any I have ever tasted, or it might be the red savoury sauce 
which is eaten with it was to my taste; but the far-famed beef- 
steak, which my uncle ordered expressly on my account, was hard 
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and raw, without sauce. I could not eat above a few mouthfuls. 
* You will make, I fear, but a sorry dinner, Margaret,’ said my uncle. 
—‘ Oh, my dear Sir, I can manage very well, either with the soup or 
vegetables, or the roast and salad.’—‘ So you still expect a long succes- 
sion of dishes, as though you were at the restaurateurs in Paris, where, 
for two francs, you are served with twelve dishes, bread and wine in- 
cluded; whereas this fare, which you can hardly eat, and our sherry, 
will cost us six or seven francs each.’—‘ You are joking, my dear 
uncle.’—* Not in the least, as our bill will prove, but in the mean- 
time you must not come over to the land of plenty and be starved, 
waiter, what roast meat have you ??—‘ We have sirloin, leg of lamb, 
fillet of veal,’ was the reply. The first would be most orthodox, 
I suppose, as an introduction to the celebrated fare of this Island, 
but the latter will be better cooked for our outlandish palate, let us 
have the fillet of veal. The man bowed, but doubtless thought me 
either a monstrous eater, or very difficult to please. Conceive my 
astonishment when in five minutes he returned bearing a huge moun- 
tain of flesh, in an enormous dish, it might have dined twenty peo- 
ple, I am sure, and would have made 4ouillon for the convent for a 
week. ‘ Well, Margaret, what do you think of this specimen,’ said 
my uncle, laughing at my astonished look. ‘I think, my dear Sir, 
all our twelve plats at Roberts’s, might have been cut out of this 
one for a fortnight.’ ‘ You are right, the difference is that a great 
deal of cooking is wasted in France upon little material, and the 
reverse in England—a Frenchman, in my opinion, eats double the 
quantity an Englishman generally does, but it differs in quality ; 
bread and vegetables forming a large portion, whereas an English 
merchant or farmer would think himself hardly used, to be disap- 
pointed of a substantial joint, even though he should eat but a cou- 
ple of slices—for my own part, I prefer the simple mode of the lat- 
ter, both as regards health and good sense ; it seems ridiculous to 
bestow so much thought upon so simple an affair as a dinner—yet 
you ‘must not imagine that all Englishmen are indifferent to the 
business of dining ; wait until you see some of the London dinners, 
or that because meat is plentiful, every poor man in this land fares 
sutnptuously ; the peasant and poor weaver eat brown bread and 
an onion, or cucumber, with the gusto of a Limousin or Biscayan. 
* Well, how do you like this Roti.’ ‘It is excellent, and nearly 
done enough.’ ‘What, you cannot eat your meat raw! oh, then 
you are only half an English woman.’ Of all the differences be- 


‘tween this country, and the one I have left, none is more apparent 


than the mode of travelling. My uncle was much amused when I 
exclaimed—‘ Look, dear Sir, there is a chariot race; I did not 
know they were common in this country.’—‘ It is merely the mail, 
and the coach by which we shall travel to London, do you think 
they in the least resemble the diligences from Paris? Nothing can 
be more different. Imagine, Emily, instead of the lumbering ma- 
chine drawn by cart-horses, with rope-harness, and dirty postilion, 
a light carriage, four beautiful chargers prancing at full speed, 
decked with ribbons, and caparisoned in brass harness, the cha- 
rioteer sitting aloft, holding the long white reins in his hand; him- 
self, I own, a very nondescript being, for whilst he is as clean and 
neat as a beau, he disfigures himself by tying half-a-dozen coloured 
handkerchiefs round his throat and chin, and a large blanket coat 
with six or seven capes reaching down to his waist, so that when 
he descends from his seat, you might easily imagine a huge dancing 
bear was making towards you. Adieu, I must close my letter-case 
and this epistlé, with the constant assurance of remaining 
Ever your affectionate 
MARGARET. 


PETER THE HERMIT. 











Dear Mr Tatrer,—Your little anecdote in yesterday’s paper, 
headed ‘ Hip-hip—hurra,’ being connected with the name of Peter 
the Hermit, I am induced to send you the following account of that 
wily priest, drawn from the worthy old Fuller’s ‘ History of the 
Holy War.’ It may be interesting to such of your readers as are 


unacquainted with the quaint, but nervous language of that fine 


writer. Yours, 


CLericvus. 

‘It happened there came a pilgrim to Jerusalem, called Peter, a 
hermit, born at Amiens, in France ; one of a contemptible person : 
his silly looks carried in them a despair of any worth ; and yet (as 
commonly the richest mines lie under the basest and barrenest sur- 
face of ground) he had a quick apprehension, eloquent tongue, and 
what got him the greatest repute, was accounted very religious. 
With him, Simon the Patriarch of Jerusalem often treated, con- 























cerning the present miseries of the Christians under the Turks; 
what hope of amendment, and how the matter might secretly be 
contrived, that the princes in Europe might assist and relieve them, 
Peter, moved with the Patriarch’s persuasions, the equity and 
honourableness of the cause, and chiefly with a vision (as they say) 
from heaven (wherein our Saviour himself appointed him his legate, 
with a commission to negociate the Christian cause) took the whole 
business upon him, and travelled to Rome to consult with Pope 
Urbane the Second, about the advancing of so pious a design, 

‘ Now though many cry up this hermit to have been so precious 
a piece of holiness, yet some suspect him to be little better than a 
counterfeit, and a cloke-father for a plot of the Pope’s begetting: 
because the Pope alone was the gainer by this great adventure, and 
all other Princes of Europe, if they cast np their audit, shall find 
themselves losers. This with some is a presumption, that this cun. 
ning merchant first secretly employed this hermit to be his factor, 
and to go to Jerusalem to set on foot so beneficial a trade for the 
Romish church, As for the apparition of Our Saviour, one may 
wonder that the world should see most visions when it was most 
blind; and that that age most barren in learning, should be most 
fruitful in revelations. And surely had Peter been truly inspired 
by God, and moved by his spirit to begin this war, he would not 
have apostated from his purpose: so mortified a man would not 
have feared death in a good cause, as he did afterwards, and basely 
ran away at Antioch. For when the siege grew hot, his devotion 
grew cold; he found a difference betwixt a voluntary fast in his cell, 
and a necessary and indispensable famine in a camp: so that, being 
well hunger-pinched, this cunning companion, who was the trumpet 
to sound a march to others, secretly sounded a retreat to himself, 
ran away from the rest of the Christians, and was shamefully 
brought back again for a fugitive.’ 





STANZAS, 
Written after a series of bereavements. 
Tuere were times, when the mornings in freshness were beaming 
And the ev’nings breath’d fragrant in soft-shaded light ; 
When the fields, and the lakes, and the mountains were teeming 
With sweets to the senses, and joys to the sight. 


But alas! they are fled ; chill storms now surround me, 

The lightnings have scathed my young hopes with their glow, 
And the loud howling winds that whistle around me 

Are freighted with sorrow, and burden’d with woe. 


Alone, in the desert—I see them descending, ’ 
The guides of my youth, and the friends of my age; 
And the clouds of the past with the future are blending 
To pour o’er the helpless their long-gather’d rage. 


How proudly the heart stems the torrent of anguish, 
When friendship sustains it in weakness and pain ; 
But the last-severed link leaves it slowly to languish— 
1 long the bright home of my fathers to gain. S. B. 





FINE ARTS. 
SCENERY OF RICHMOND.* 

A BEAUTIFUL scene, a favourable point of view, and a competent 
artist-like execution, are the three indispensable constituents of a 
good landscape. The absence of either of these is fatal to the 
general effect, and it is not easy to say which is the most important. 
Without the first, indeed, little pleasure can be afforded ; but then 
concurrent opinions, or eyes commonly sensible to impression from 
beautiful objects, are sufficient guides to a right selection. The 
second point is one of more difficulty, and makes a demand on the 
judgment, upon a judicious answer to which depends whether the 
natural effect of a fine scene shall be marred, or a scene but indifle- 
rently good raised, by the skill of the artist, into one of comparative 
beauty ; just as a deformed person may be so placed by anamor- 
phosis, as to appear to a spectator perfectly well proportioned. 
The value of skilful execution need hardly be dilated on ; a remark, 
however, may be made,—that as correctness in the mechanism of 
art depends mainly on attention to rules that any person may 
acquire, success in that particular is no decisive criterion either of 
sound judgment or superior taste. 





* Four Views of Richmond and its Vicinity, Drawn from Nature, and 


on Stone, by Messrs Janson and Danvers. Richmond: F. H. Wall. 
1832. 
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We have been led into these remarks by the prints before us, 
which, without belonging to the highest style of art, exemplify in a 
very pleasing manner the excellencies we have enumerated. Within 
Sl distance from town there is nothing equally picturesque 
with the scenery around Richmond—trees and shrubs in abun- 
dance and variety—delightful walks through soft and verdant 
meadows, or on the banks of a quiet stream—and to crown all, a 
view of the silver Thames itself gladdening the eye, look from what 
point we will: these are the beauties which have conferred on this 
lovely spot its reputation, and made it the resort and delight equally 
of foreigners and natives. 

The four views here given are entitled—View from Richmond 
Hill, Richmond Bridge, Richmond Hill, View near Twicken- 
ham. They are beautiful scenes, the points of views selected with 
judgment and taste, and the execution creditable to all the parties 
concerned. As the price at which they are sold is, we believe, 
reasonable, they are likely to sell extensively among such of the 
visitors of Richmond who enjoy the beauties of nature, and have 
imaginations in which art can re-kindle the memory of past enjoy- 
ments. 





MINOR DRAMA. 





A vERY numerous meeting of the friends of the Drama, assembled 
yesterday at the Strand Theatre, Thomas Duncombe, Esq. M.P., in 
the Chair. Several resolutions were adopted against monopoly, and 





in favour of the equal rights of all his Majesty’s subjects to amuse 
themselves where and in what manner they please ; and petitions to 
the Legislature, praying for the abolition of exclusive privileges, 
were agreed to unanimously. Among the speakers were Col. Jones, 
Col. Evans, M.P., Mr Mahon, Mr Miller, M.P., Mr Gillon, M.P., 
Mr Swift, (of the Tower), Mr Serle, and a gentleman in the gallery, 
whose name we did not learn, but who spoke with considerable force 
and humour. We were sorry to learn, from the speech of Mr Rayner, 
that an information has been filed against him at the suit of the 
Lord Chamberlain, for performing without a license. The Meeting 
expressed strong indignation at the circumstance, not unmingled 
with surprise, considering the generally liberal principles of the Noble 
Duke, who at present holds that office, Subscriptions in further- 


ance of the objects of the meeting were opened, commencing with 
5l. from Sir J. C. Hobhouse. 








‘FASHIONABLE TAILORS—CROCKFORD’S ENGLISH 
LADIES, 


(From the German Prince.) 


Everytuine here is in colossal dimensions, even the workshop of 
my tailor, which is like a manufactory. You go to ask about the 
fate of a coat you have ordered ; you find yourself surrounded by 
hundreds of bales of cloth, and as many workmen ;—a secretary 
appears with great formality, and politely asks the day on which it 
was ordered. As soon as you have told him, he makes a sign for 
two folios to be brought, in which he pores for a short time. ‘ Sir,’ 
is at last the answer, ‘tomorrow at twenty minutes past eleven the 
Jrac will be so far advanced that you can try it on in the dressing- 
room. There are several of these rooms, decorated with large 
looking-glasses and ‘ Psyches, continually occupied by fitters, 
where the wealthy tailor in person makes a dozen alterations with- 
out ever betraying the least impatience or ill-humour. 

Crockford is a man of genius, who has raised himself from the 
estate of a poor fishmonger, to that of the scourge, and at the same 
time, the favourite of the rich and fashionable world. He is a gam- 
bler, who has won millions, and with them has built a gaming 
palace, on the plan of the salons at Paris, but with a truly Asiatic 
splendour almost surpassing that of royalty. Everything is in the 
now revived taste of the time of Louis the Fourteenth ; decorated 
with tasteless excrescences, excess of gilding, confused mixture of 
stucco painting, &c.—a turn of fashion very consistent in a country 
where the nobility grows more and more like that of the time of 
Louis the Fourteenth. 

Crockford’s cook is the celebrated Ude, practically and theoreti- 
cally the best in Europe. The table and attendance are in the 
highest perfection, combined with ua jeu d’enfer, at which twenty 
thousand pounds and more has often been lost in one evening, by 
one man. The company forms a club; admission is very difficult 
to obtain; and although games at hazard are illegal in England, 
most of the Ministers are members, and the Duke of Wellington, 
the Premier, one of the managers of this gaming club. 

A drawing-room and a presentation at Court here are as ludi- 


crons as the levee of a Biirgermeister of the ancient Free Imperial 
cities of our fatherland ; and all the pride and pomp of aristocracy 
disappears in the childish embarras of these ‘ladies,’ loaned,—not 
adorned,—with diamonds and fine clothes. In negligé, and when 
they move at ease in their own houses and their accustomed circle, 
young Englishwomen often appear to great advantage ; in perure 
and large parties, scarcely ever; for an uncontrollable timidity, 
destructive of all grace, so paralyses even their intellectual powers, 
that a rational conversation with them would certainly be a most 
difficult matter to obtain. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Tue Roman Watu.—The interesting excavations at some of 
the stations or ancient cities, adjoining to or along the line of this 
great work of the Emperor Serverus, are now attracting the atten- 
tion of most of the antiquarian societies of the United Kingdom. 
At the eighth station from Wallsend, now called House Steads, 
formerly the Borcovicum of the Romans (which is thirty miles west 
of Newcastle), in June last, considerable excavations were made. 
These researches laid open the southern gateway of the fortification 
of the place; two granaries and kilns, contiguous to each of them, 
for drying corn, and a perfect hopocaustum for heating the water 
of a tank, either for the purposes of a sudatory or a kitchen. This 
city is supposed to have been very large, as, according to the vene- 
rable Hutton, the historian of the ‘Roman Wall,’ ‘the curious 
observer may count upwards of twenty streets.’ At Little Chesters, 
the ninth station, formerly Vindolance, some interesting discoveries 
have recently been made. At Caervoran, the eleventh station, 
formerly, Magna of the Notitia, a tablet of freestone, bearing an 
inscription to Ceres in irregular verses, and ina fine state of pre- 
servation, has been found; and during the excavations some build- 
ings have been laid bare, which are supposed to le principally 
apartments which have belonged to a Roman bath; an altar to 
Fortune, dedicated in A.D, 137, was found in one of them. The 
proprietors of those stations have given leave for further extensive 
excavations to be made this ensuing summer, and subscriptions are 
now collecting for that purpose; and it is to be hoped that such 
parts of this grand monument of ancient times, ‘ The Roman Wall,’ 
as are still standing, may in future be carefully preserved.— 
Correspondent of the York Courant, 


ApvanTaGEs OF Free Government.—The regeneration of 
liberty in Italy was signalised still more, if it were possible, by the 
development of the moral than by that of the intellectual character 
of the Italians. The sympathy existing among fellow-citizens, from 
the habit of living for each other and by each other,—of connecting 
everything with the good of all,—produced in republies virtues 
which despotic states cannot even imagine. Man must have a 
country before he can conceive the duty of sacrificing himself for 
it. The art of intrigue and flattery are recommendations to a mas- 
ter; his favour is gained by encouraging his vices: and in his turn, 
he recompenses those who serve him at the expense of morality, by 
dividing with them his power. But to please the people, to rise by 
the people, virtues must be exhibited to them, not vices; the sym- 
pathy ofall is gained only by that which is most honourable in each. 
A popular assembly is swayed only by an appeal to its virtues : 
even in its errors, some frankness, probity, and generosity, by which 
men sympathise together, are always to be found; while, if a dark 
deed be but conceived, it is a secret carefully kept, with conscious 
shame, from every eye—it would be easier to execute than to 
announce or recommend it to the public. Tyrants act on men by 
terror, corruption, venality, espionage, envy. Free governments 
can lead the people only by exciting their more honourable passions. 
Eloquence, to move men in masses, must make its appeals to 
honour, pity, justice, and courage. Accordingly, how rich in vir- 














tues was Italy in the twelfth century, when covered with republics, 
and when every city simultaneously fought for liberty !—Lardner’s 
Cyclopedia.—Sismondi’s Italian Republics. 


THE GEMS OF THE DEBATE. 
PITT 0. GALLERY. 
Poor Lord Mahon, entreating for his scents, 
Half-fainting, ‘ knew not how to deal,’ he said, 
‘With vulgar s ling, gallery arguments—’ 
For he in good Pitt principles was bred. 
SIR JOHN MALCOLM’S ‘ MIGHT.’ 
* His firm opinion he had oft disclos’d ; 
Yes, he—Sir John the Giant-Killer, hight ; 
* The Bill with all his might, he had opposed.’ 
‘ Amazement!’ cries the world; ‘ with all Ais might.’ 


NABOB NOMINEES. 
Sir Inglis, next, saw nought unjustifiable 
In ‘ Indian Princes having Members there, 
To guard their rights ;) as Englishmen were liable 
To treat their claims with small respect and care. 
Nabobs of Arcot still might live in bliss, 
If Bobs were there to puff their dying embers ; 
But one thing he omitted—which was this— 
Whether the Cannibals should have their Members. 





True Sun. 
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ion LINES IMPROMPTU. 
seeing a Proof of the Map of London to be 
Gratis to tan’ Maodere of Me * Unirep 
Newspaper. 
Heav’ns! what a sight! concenter’d in one view 
The wealth of nations and the glory too ! 
The heart of freedom—seat of learning’s strife, 
The vital home of intellectual life !— 
Portray’d, anatomised, unravell’d here 
The labyrinth of cities doth appear! 
wards we as from an eagle’s flight, 
More dizzy from grandeur than our height. 
Palace and temple, theatre and pile, 
Reared to the Arts or Mercy of our isle, 
In thick variety beneath are seen, 
With here and there a classic grove between ; 
While venerable Thames winds ling’ring through, 
As if unwilling further to pursue 
His devious way, and rather stops his flow, 
Than from the first of earth's great cities go ! 
Where now are Nineveh and Babylon? 
In the dull stream of Lethe sunk and gone! 
While in this picture of the artist’s hand, 
All that is good and great by sea ox land 
In one bold vision strikes the wond’ring eye— 
Lon pon ! Earth’s proudest i ity! 


CHURCH REFORM. 
Pri 


rice 2s. 
TWENTY-THREE LETTERS upon CHURCH PRO- 
PERTY, &c. to the Archbishop of CANTERBURY and 
other Prelates ; to Earl GREY and other Statesmen. 
By EXPOSTULATOR, 
Author of the ‘ Letter from Edinburgh to the Bishops of 
England and Ireland.’ 
EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange. 
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DRAMATIC AND LYRICAL INSTITUTION, 
For the Instruction of Candidates for 


THE THEATRICAL PROFESSION. 

The object of this Institution is to afford to Candidates for 
the Musical and Theatrical Professions—possessing the re- 
quisite natural qualifications, but whose pecuniary means 
are limited—an opportunity of studying under Masters of 
established reputation in the various departments of the 
Dramatic and Musical Arts. 

The Musical Professors connected with this Institution 
are, for the most part, those attached to the Royal Academy 
of Music ; and in the other branches of instruction, Masters 
of the first eminence are engaged. 

Pupils are admitted at all ages, either under avticles for 
a limited period, or to receive a stated number of les- 
sons. 








A moderate Premium is required, of which only a small 
portion is paid down, the remainder being dependent on 
the ultimate success of the pupil, and payable from their 
future professional profits. 

A Private Theatre is attached to this Academy, for the 
combined practice of the pupils, to which none but their 
friends are admitted. 

Pupi's under age are not received without the full sanc- 
tion of their friends, and respectable references are re- 

ired, it being the first solicitude of the Projectors of this 
Institution to ensure such a description of society in the 
Academy, as may prove an additional inducement to pa- 
rents and guardians to place implicit confidence in the 
moral security of the pupils. 

For culars cting Terms, &c. apply to Mr 
ASH MEAD, 24 Duke street, Grosvenor square. 


TATTLE. 


‘Mapame Vestris’s New Tueatre.—The 
rage for building theatres, it seems, has not 
ceased. Madame Vestris, encouraged by her 
unprecedented success at the Olympic Theatre, 
has been for some time in search of an arena 
for the display of her managerial talent. Mr 
Vining, the stage-manager of the Olympic, 
has at length hit upon a spot sufficiently re- 
moved from her present establishment, and 
where it is presumed, a theatre may be built to 
rival, if not excel, the most considerable of 
our minor theatres. The premises which are 
to be converted into Madame Vestris’s second 
metropolitan play-house, are situate No. 9 
Broadway, opposite Queen’s square, Westmin- 
ster, near the Bird-cage walk, and lately a large 
coach manufactory. There is plenty of space, 
and instructions are given to build a splendid 
theatre, to be ready according to contract, in 
about four months. The premises belong to 
Mr Gale, the undertaker, in the Broadway, 
who has granted a long lease, upon most advan- 
tageous terms.— Herald. 


VirtvE.—It is not so easy to renounce vir- 

















. . . 
tue as is imagined: it torments a lone 4 
‘ ,: th 
those who abandon it; and its charms, whiek 
form the pleasures of pure souls, are the first 
punishment of the wicked, who still love them 
> 


though they cannot enjoy them 


any more, 
Rousseau. 
<i eS eas : ee 
DAILY REPORT OF CHOLERA CASES, 


_ Central Board of Health, 
Council Office, Whitehall, March 22, 1832. 
LONDON AND VICINITY, Marcu 20 and 21 
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THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING. 


Time at which the Performances Commence —At Drury-lane—Covent-Garden—Olympic—City—7 0’ Clock.—Queen’s—Adelphi—New Strand Theatre— 
Surrey—Sadler’s Wells—Hal/-past Siz.——Coburg—Quarter past Six.—The doors are opened half an hour before the time of comm 


DRURY LANE. 


A Grand 


Miscellaneous Selection of 
Music. 


ADELPHI. 


Mr Wates’s Views of Eim=- 
self and Others. 
WITH OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


NEW STRAND THEATRE. 


+ A Novel Miscelloneor: 
Entertainment, 


Magic Views, €:3. €:0C. 
SEE 
QUEEN’. 
For the Benefit of Mrs T. Hill. 
The Melo-Drama, eutitled 
Marietto. 
Mariette, Mrs W. West. 
After which, 

Love and Mvys<ery. 
Celeste de Montmorency, Mrs Waylett. 
Colonel] de Liason, Mr Forester. 

To which will be added, 

Six Tableaux Vivwars. 
To be succeeded by a Comedietta, called 
Jealousy: 

Harriet, Mrs T, Hill. Mr Belmour, Mr Hooper. 
To conclude with 


The Four Sisters. 
Caroline Merton, Diana, Eugenia, and Ellen, by 
Mrs Waylett. 


COBURG. 


The Melo-Drama, enjiiled 
Paul Clifford. 
To conclude with 


The Siege of Acre. 


























To-morrow. 


—_—_———— 


DRURY LANE. 


A New Grand Romantic Opera, entitled 
Der Alchymist. 


Inez, Miss Pearson. Sibella, Mrs Wood. 
Fidalma, Mrs C. Jones. 
Felix de Vasquez, Mr E. Seguin, 
Don Ramiro, Mr H. Phillips. 
Don Alonzo, Mr Wood. Pipkini, Mr Harley. 
Lopez, Mr Templeton. 
Alvar and Francisco, Mr Bedford and Mr T. Cooke. 
Gypsies, Mesdames C. Tompkins. B. Penley, Bed- 
ford, Mapleson, East, Jackson, Hughes, Neville, &c. 
The Dances arranged by Miss Barnett. 
Principal Dancers—Miss Baseke and Mr Gilbert, 
Assisted by the entire Corps de Ballet. 





After which, Me D. Jerroxpn’s Domestic Drama, 
entitled 
The Rent Day. 


In the course of which will be realized the subjects 
of the popular Engravings afier Wilkie ;—viz. 
* The Rent Day,’ and ‘ Distraining for Rent.’ 
Rachel Heywood, Miss Phillips. 
Polly Briggs, Mrs Homby. 
Grantley, Mr Brindal. Old Crumbs, Mr Younge. 
Martin Heywood, Mr Wallack. 
Toby Heywood, MrCooper, Bullfrog, Mr Harley. 
Silver Jack, Mr H. Wallack. 
Hyssop, Mr Bedford. Beanstalk, Mr Hughes, 
Siephen, Mr Salier. Burly, Mr Hatton. 


ADELPHI. 
Mr Bucxstone's Domestic Drama, entitled 
The Forgery. 


After which, 
The Bold Dragoons. 


To conclude with 


Billy Taylor. 











Billy Taylor, Mr J. Reeve, 





Quarter befor Séeven— 
encing. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


A New Tragedy, called 
Francis the First. 
[For Notice of this Tragedy, see Tatier of 
March 16.] 
Louisa of Savoy, Miss F. Kemble. 
Margaret of Valois, Miss Taylor. 
Francoise de Foix, Miss E. Tree. Florise, Miss Lee. 
Francis the First, Mr J. Mason. 
Charles, Duke of Bourbon, Mr C. Kemble. 
Charles, Duke of Aleucon, Mr Diddear. 
Vendéme, Mr Evans, 
Chabannes, Mr Ezerion. 

Bonivet, Mr Duruset. Lauirec, Mr Baker. 
Laval, MrG. Benuett. Gonzales, Mr Warde, 
Clement Mardt, Mr Abbott. 

Triboulet, Mr Keeley. Marlon, Mr Payne. 
After which, a Drama, called 
Born to Good Luck. 
Countess Molinga, Mrs Tayleure. 
Margaretta, Miss Cawse. Nina, Miss H. Cawse. 
Count Malfi, Mr F. Matthews. 

Count Manfredi, Mr Diddear. 
Coradivo, Mr Duruset. Rufo, Mr Payne. 
Carlo, MrShegog. Paudeen O'Rafferty, Mr Power. 
Chairman, Mr Addison. Pedro, Mr Irwin, 


ROYAL OLYMPIC. 


A New Burletta, called 
Woman’s Revenge. 
Miss Flashington, Mrs Glover. 
Fag, Mr J. Vining. 
After which, Mr 1. Bayty’s New Burletta, called 
My Eleventh Day. 
Mrs Long Singleton. Madame Vestris. 
Mr Long Singleton, Mr Liston. 
Frederick Nugent, Mr J. Vining. 
To which will be added, Mr C. Dance’s Burletta of 
He’s Not A-miss! 
Mis Preityman, Mrs Glover. 
Price Prettyman, Mr Lision. 
To conclude with the Burlesque Burletta, by Messrs 
Prancue and C. Dance, of 


Olympic Devils! 
Orpheus, Madame Vestris. 
Eurydice, Miss Forde, 
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